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the future demand for new houses. Although in practice far too little is
known, the facts couU he determined : if we can assume that they will
have been, we can expect considerable direct economies through the
avoidance of surpluses.
We can also hope for substantial economies if we budget for a regular
demand. Not only in the case of full prefabrication of structures, but also
in the manufacture of all the components which go into the modern house,
the need is for large orders. The economies of modern technique often
only begin to assert themselves when quantity production can be organised.
The programme based on factual information is a sure source of savings.
The next concern of the public is that we should not needlessly squander
materials which are in critical supply and whose availability in the future
will depend on imports. Before the war we were taught to laugh at the
Nazis with their ersatz materials, and it is evident that they were carrying
the principle of self-sufficiency too far for relatively free conditions of
international trade. In some cases home synthesised materials can never
compete economically with raw materials imported from some other part
of the world, and it would clearly be absurd to make a fetish of " autarky."
At the same time, for many years to come we shall not be able to indulge in
luxury imports so freely as we have in the past, and it is thus very much a
public concern to ensure that the imports which we do allow ourselves are
not arbitrarily selected at the whim of some individual. In the broad view,
we are tending to rely less and less on the natural raw material, and as
synthetic alternatives could in many cases be produced economically at
home, this is a tendency which we should be well advised to encourage.
This may not be a very diplomatic moment to emphasise the needs of
war strategy, but the fact must be faced that for a long time to come we
shall not be able to relax our military preparedness. Today it is fully
recognised that this does not just imply the maintenance of a large standing
army. It also implies the maintenance of those branches of industry which
are vital to war production, even if they are not fully justifiable in
peace on economic grounds. One example of this in the uneasy years
before 1939 was the adoption of a sugar-beet subsidy ; this was not uni-
versally welcomed at the time, but those who complained have surely been
grateful for their sugar ration.
It is this need to sustain the capacity to produce the munitions of war
which gives added interest to the sections of this book which deal with the
uses of aluminium. It is not likely that the demand for aircraft will con-
tinue at a level high enough to maintain the minimum nucleus of factories
and workers which would be called for to embark on a rearmament pro-
gramme should the need arise. The use of these factories for producing
houses thus has implications which outstrip the immediate qualities
of any particular aluminium product.
It will not have been lost on the reader that most of the arguments